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AMERICAN 


ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 
AUGUST, 1838. 


EMBELLISHMENT AND {[MPROVEMENT OF TOWNS AND 
VILLAGES. 


Tue Committee appointed by the American Lyceum, at its 
Eighth Annual Session, to take into consideration the question ; 
‘ What embellishments and improvements may be made in towns 
and villages, with advantage to intelligence and morals,’ respect- 
fully report : 

That while they have not been able to give the subject that 
attention which its exceeding great importance, in their view, 
demands, they have nevertheless bestowed upon it all the time 
which their numerous other engagements would permit; and in 
so doing have come to the following conclusions. 

In view of the condition and wants of human nature, as it now 
is, your Committee are fully of opinion that the health, the com- 
fort, the intellectual and social, nay the moral and religious well 
being of man would be much promoted by a greater regard 
than is usual, to the structure, arrangement and embellishment 
of our cities, towns and villages. Of our larger cities, even Phil- 
adelphia and Boston, we do not hesitate to say that almost ev- 
ery thing, in their structure and condition, is at war with the 
highest physical and moral well being of their inhabitants. We 
do not indeed forget their beautiful commons and squares and 
public walks ; but it is impossible for us to believe that a few of 
these will ever atone for that neglect whose effects stare us in 
the face, not merely in passing through dirty and filthy avenues, 
but in traversing almost every street, and in turning almost ev- 
ery corner. A single common, beautiful though it may be, as 
any spot on the earth’s surface, and refreshed though it were by 
the balmy breezes which ‘ blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle ;’ or a few 
public squares, remembrancers though they be of him whose 
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338 General Remarks on Cities. 


praises will never cease to be celebrated while the ‘ city of broth- 
erly love’ shall remain, will yet never purify the crowded, un- 
ventilated cellars and shops—and dwellings, too—of a hundred 
or a thousand thickly congregated streets. 

How then can these great marts of our country ever be brought 
to bear on the physical, intellectual, social and moral well be- 
ing of man? Swallowing up, as they are, from year to year, 
much of the population of the country around them, especially 
its young men, and rendering them more sensual, more selfish, 
more effeminate, and more worldly, how can their influence— 
their reaction—on the surrounding country be any other than 
injurious? The heart of the great body, commercial and politic, 
being diseased, and its fluids more or less corrupted, how can it 
send out to all parts of the system those healthful streams for 
which it was originally intended? Graves, as cities are allowed 
to be, of the human species, are their victims destined to any 
‘ better resurrection ?’ 

But it is not the physical condition of cities and towns and 
villages alone—for much, nay most, which we would say on this 
subject, is applicable, in no smal! degree, to large towns and 
dense villages, as well as to our great cities—which your Commit- 
tee regard as greatly susceptible of improvement. Nor is this 
topic of health directly embraced in the question on which we 
are required to report, except from its deep—we might almost 
say inseparable—connection with morals. Cities and towns and 
villages, especially in countries like our own, where every man 
is pre-eminently the artificer of his own fortune, are the graves 
of the human species mentally and morally, as well as physically. 

They foster, we will not say inevitably, but at any rate with 
certainty, that selfishness, that avarice, that luxury, and that sen- 
suality, which need no hot bed assistance. In ove word, all the 
facilities which the social powers and social opportunities of man 
afford for elevating his whole nature, are now, too often, turned 
into a wrong channel; and contribute but to hurry our rising 
population of every rank, but especially of those who are above 
the most abject poverty, the more swiftly down the stream of 
vice and corruption to present and future wo. 

There is one deteriorating tendency, of cities and villages and 
towns, which deserves, in passing, a more particular considera- 
tion. We allude to the facilities which they afford for gratify- 
ing and more than gratifying a perverted and perhaps vitiated 
appetite. The shops, the cellars, the stalls, and the awnings 
are crowded often to excess, with the good, and sometimes with 
the bad things of this life ; and luxuries no less than necessaries, 
—confectionaries and extra stimulants no less than plain meat and 
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drink—tempt and often seduce us. Nor is it physical abundance 
alone, which accelerates our ruin. ‘I'he intellectual and some- 
times the moral facilities of a dense population, as things now 
are, and in the hands of a perverted public sentiment, too often 
have the same tendency. ‘The numerous books and papers 
which solicit—and with no little success—our attention ; the so- 
cial concerts, the clubs, the lyceums, the religious assemblies, 
even, (for religious things may degenerate into dissipation, com- 
mon and abundant as they are, and in the hands of humanity as 
as it now is,) sometimes minister to our unhappiness. 

The single grand principle which is overlooked in the present 
condition of large towns and villages is that the best specimens 
of human character are developed, not by abundance and ease 
and facility and luxury, but by difficulty. It is neither by gor- 
ging the stomach—physical or moral—nor by a starving process, 
that good character is formed ; but itis ordained of man that he 
shall eat his bread to best advantage, in the sweat of his face ; 
and his is often a more efficient body as well as a more active 
mind which is built up on a few scanty crusts and crumbs ob- 
tained with difficulty, than his who riots in all the abundance 
physical, moral or intellectual, of the dense village or the denser 
city. 

What then is to be done? Can we pull down our cities ? 
Can we speak with prophetic voice—at least with any hope of 
making an impression—‘ Yet forty days,’ or forty years, ‘and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown?’ Can we even render them sta- 
tionary in their progress till a series of healthful influences may 
be brought to bear upon their condition? We expect no such 
thing. ‘They must—they will—go on. Men will herd together, 
and that too for selfish purposes. They who merely declaim 
against it might as well declaim against the north east wind.— 
W hat then. we repeat it, can be done ? 

The question which has led to these considerations more than 
hints at the true remedy for the disease. Since we can neither 
raze to the ground our cities, our towns or our villages, or even 
stop the wheels of their progress, one thing remains, which is to 
embellish and to improve them. 

One of the first things incumbent on a town or village, both 
with a view to improve and to embellish it, is to furnish it with 
suitable and convenient roads, streets, side walks, &c. On this 
point, we know not that we shall oppose the views of the most 
rigid utilitarian. The first prominent step of the good Oberlin, 
fond as he was of putting works of utility in the foreground, 
was to make suitable roads, both to unite his people to each oth- 
er, and to bind them more closely to neighboring cities. ‘Those 
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who are familiar with his memoirs will remember the fact that 
with a resolution and a perseverance that knew no bounds but 
impossibilities, he led his people oa, at once, to the erection and 
completion of a road, a mile and a half of which was formed al- 
most entirely of rocks which were blasted and transported a 
considerable distance to the spot where they were needed ; and 
that even this was scarcely a beginning of his labors among them 
in this department. And yet there is not a village or town in 
New England with which we are at present acquainted, which 
requires an amount of labor and expense, to render it well fur- 
nished with the best roads of every kind necessary, equal to 
that—when the circumstances are duly considered —which at- 
tended this one single effort of the venerable pastor of Wald- 
bach. 

But it is not enough that we build good and convenient roads 
and walks every where, they must be kept clean and in good 
repair. We are aware that New England is by no means, in 
this respect, behind other portions of the United States. And 
yet we are also aware that much remains to be done, even among 
us. Weare far from keeping our roads, in the best circum- 
stances, sufficiently clean, even for the purposes of health. But 
beyond this, are there not substances, organic and inorganic, 
lodged from time to time, and for quite too long a time, on our 
most cleanly streets, which if they do not interfere with the pub- 
lic health, ought at least to be offensive to good taste? And, 
notwithstanding the excellent arrangements which are sometimes 
made among us, to the end in question, may we not do something 
in this respect, which shall conduce to a still larger improve- 
ment ? 

Is it asked what can be done which has not been done? We 
answer, by asking another question, namely; What is there 
which ought to be done, which it is not in our power to do? 
True, we cannot at present—nor do we believe it will be'expect- 
ed of us—-enter deeply into this part of our subject. We can- 
not dwell—though we might do it—on the duties of a city po- 
lice. But if there were no town, or village, or city organization 
among us, which would undertake the work, are there no pub- 
lic spirited individuals to lead on to it? Have we no Oberlins 
among us? Has the example of the good minister of Bradford,* 
of whom mention has been made in our discussions, been pre- 


* We refer to the Rev. Mr Perry, a minister of Bradford, in Massachusetts, now 
nearly seventy years of aye, whose interest in Lyceums and in the youth in general of 
his parish, has so much endeared him to them, that they follow him in all the plans 
he proposes for improvement; and sometimes accept of invitations to join him in la- 
bors on the roads or side walks for half a day in a week. 
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sented to us and to the world in vain? Have we no youth 
among us who might as well be excited to laudable deeds, and 
thus inspired with a feeling which is utterly opposed to the pre- 
sent prevailing selfishness, as be left to vent their activity in in- 
juring fences, trees, windows, buildings, &c.; or, worse still, in 
becoming the tools of outlaws, or the materials for riots and mobs, 
or ultimately resorting to tippling houses, gaming houses, and 
houses of ill fame? 

Who that has seen with what readiness boys learn to imitate 
the empluyments of grown men, and form military companies, 
fire companies, &c., will undertake to say that there is any in- 
surmountable difficulty in turning a portion of that voluntary 
power which should and must be expended, into this channel? 
Why may not the boys of every town and village, have their 
road companies, and each company its officers and its section of 
road, with a sufficient number of hoes and spades and barrows, 
or hand carts of suitable size? And what difficulty would there 
be in exciting among them a spirit of emulation, in this matter, 
if indeed emulation were ever lawful on any occasion? 

Be this as it may, however, be it left to men or boys, we are 
sure the work ought to be done by somebody, as one of the pre- 
liminary steps in adorning and improving our towns and villa- 
ges. We are ashamed to know that there is one town at least, 
not more than twenty miles from both of the capitals of this 
very State, in which there is not, and there never yet was, a 
single turnpike road. It is true, an attempt was once made 
to erect one, and it was even fairly Jaid out. But as it was to 
be a public road, and could not therefore pass every man’s door 
in precisely the direction to suit his convenience—as it was not 
to be, in one word, fis road, but the public’s—the stock was 
never taken up, and it fell through. Need we say that the char- 
acter, and especially the morals of that portion of our State, to 
which we refer, have always been exactly what every one with 
the facts before him would be apt to suppose? Need we say 
that selfishness reigns there solemonarch? We hope, however, 
the instance is a solitary one. 

While we regard proper roads and walks in all parts of our 
townships, and especially in the denser central parts, as essen- 
tial to the progress and elevation of the public intelligence and 
morals, we are still more anxious, if possible, to see farther im- 
provements. We wish to see not only spacious squares or 
commons interspersed with shade, if not with fruit trees, in ev- 
ery village and town and city, but we wish to see public gar- 
dens on an extensive scale. We wish to see these not only for 
health’s sake, and for the sake of their moral tone and tendency, 
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but as a means of rational amusement—as a means of promoting 
the public cheerfulness, the public taste, and of consequence, 
the public happiness. We do not believe we ought forever to 
set at nought the example of the old world in this particular. 
If, as some suppose, we are so ready and apt to imitate foreign 
customs and manners and habits, and sometimes vices, shall we 
not show ourselves at least, equally ready to imitate foreign ex- 
cellencies? If we drink in unavoidably the poison, shall we 
neglect, till we perish, that which experience, among them, has 
abundantly shown to be the true antidote? 

We fear that, on this point, we shall speak with less effect, 
from this city or its sister capital, than from some other points in 
New England. The numerous openings, squares and private gar- 
dens with which some portions at least of Hartford and New Ha- 
ven abound, may lead us to forget the thousand large towns or 
villages where these do not exist. But private gardens, though 
they were as spacious and as princely as that which we had the 
pleasure and the honor of visiting yesterday,* are not sufficient. 
They adorn indeed, and elevate and improve ; and their pro- 
prietors are, in a greater or less degree, public benefactors. But 
let us not rest satisfied with them. Let us have public gardens 
in addition. Let us remember the excellent hints of Dr Dick, 
on this subject, in his work on the Mental Illumination and 
Moral Improvement of mankind ; and let us remember them to 
profit by them. 

To sum up what we have said on the subject of roads, walks, 
trees and gardens; let such arrangements be made, in every 
city, town or village, as will at all hazards secure the health and 
the happiness of their inhabitants, not indeed so much for the 
sake of mere health and physical comfort, as for the sake of that 
intellectual and moral improvement from which they are insepa- 
rable. It is in vain ever to expect the tone of mind or heart to 
be, as a general fact, so elevated under the deteriorating and 
withering influences of the half spoiled air, where there are 
nothing but huge walls of brick and stone, thickly lining narrew 
streets, with no gardens and shade trees, as under the influence 
of pure air, and in the midst of gardens, and commons, and 
fields, and fountains, and shade trees, and shrubbery. Be it re- 
membered, says Dr Thackrah of Leeds—and his is no mean au- 
thority—that man subsists more upon air than upon meat and 
drink. But if air—pure and free like that of our New England 
hills—is so indispensable to our physical existence, be it remem- 
bered, we add, that the purity and fragrance of the atmoiphere 


* That of the Mayor, Hor. Henry Hudson. 
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which would be promoted by the improvements we med- 
itate, is at least equally indispensable to intellectual progress 
aud moral perfection and purity. A celebrated French writer 
has prepared a volume to show the intellectual and moral bene- 
fits of cheerfulness. It would be well for us all to read it; and 
were it sufficiently read and reflected upon, we doubt whether 
it would long be necessary to present to our spirited and enter- 
prising citizens, reports on the advantages of embellishing and 
improving our towns and villages.— We do not mean to say that 
we are the gravest people in the world; but if the French na- 
tion need to be incited on this subject, surely our wants are not 
less imperious. 

We believe it to be a most happy circumstance that some of 
our streets in our cities, towns and villages, can be readily wash- 
ed. We wish it were always so. It seems to us indispensable 
to the well being of body and mind, that public and private at- 
tention should be directed more than it usually has been in this 
country to cleanliness. Of one thing we may be assured, that 
if we would entirely prevent and preclude the ravages of pesti- 
lential or fatal epidemic diseases, we must attend, more than 
hitherto we have done, both publicly and privately, to this sub- 
ject. In all our larger cities and towns there should be public 
baths, and custom should require their daily use by those who 
have not the means of private ones. And if we do not recom- 
mend public bathing bouses to every town and village of New 
England, of every size, it is because we do humbly hope our 
citizens will provide themselves with conveniences of the kind 
at their own expense, when they van be made to feel their im- 
portance. Let this be shown by the example of our larger towns 
and cities, in making public provision for those whose poverty 
or whose ignorance, or whose poverty and ignorance combined, 
have hitherto prevented them from making provision for them- 
selves. 

But we must not, we cannot dwell. We will only refer tothe 
embellishing and adorning of our towns and villages by their 
buildings. 

In regard to private dwellings, though much might be said of 
improvement, we must, for reasons already often alluded to, be 
silent. Of churches and other public buildings in general, it is 
sufficient perhaps, to say, that if there be a single department of 
the great subject which our question involves, which receives a 
full measure of the attention it deserves, it is this. And yet 
there is great room for improvement in our churches, as regards 
their architecture, their arrangements—external and internal— 
their situation, and their contiguities. Good taste would hardly 
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permit their erection in confined, half-smothered places, or in 
close contact with markets, stalls, shops, &c. How much bet- 
ter and happier will be the influence, in every respect, when 
they shall be a little more retired, and surrounded by trees, or 
- in the midst of yards or commons ! 

Nor do we regard it as much more in accordance with good 
sense and good taste, to say nothing of good economy and good 
morals—to have the basement stories of our churches occupied 
as shops, stores, &c. For ourselves, we are disgusted with such 
associations ;—such a blending together of things so incongruous 
in their nature. We would have our houses of God and our 
houses for merchandizing, as far removed from each other as 
possible. 

Too many of our churches—in country if not in city—are as 
gloomy and comfortless as our barns. We do not speak merely 
of their want of comfortable seats, good stoves or fire-places, 
and other comforts. But weallude also to their wide extended, 
naked walls, and their whole internal appearance. ‘There is 
something in this which is so unsocial, as to render them not 
only uninviting, but in many cases absolutely forbidding. Why 
should pains be taken to render the houses in which we wor- 
ship ourselves and our children, more cheerful and comfor- 
table, while those in which we worship God look so cold and 
cheerless and unsocial, as almost to frighten away bats, owls 
and swallows ! 

There is another improvement which may and should be made, 
in connection with churches. We allude to the erection of sui- 
table sheds for horses. Here humanity, no less than good taste 
and good sense, interposes. ‘Too long and too frequently have 
horses, after conveying their masters to church, been compensa- 
ted by being permitted to stand during the whole of church 
time, in the open air, perhaps in a cold, bleak place, or exposed 
to the peltings of the storm; denied even, in too many instan- 
ces, the miserable comfort of a single blanket. We are aware 
that sheds have been, in a few instances, attached to churches ; 
and that when thus erected, they have not always been monop- 
olized by a few. But it is still rare to find them in our towns 
and denser villages, either for the few or the many. 

We have a word to say of church yards. The public senti- 
ment, on this subject, however, is so rapidly changing, that even 
a few words may not be necessary. But we do think that those 
who have the control of these matters, cannot too speedily re- 
move all burying grounds from the central part of our villages 
and towns, and fix them in some distant, sequestered spot, more 
appropriate, if not more healthful. 
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Academies and School Houses. 345 


But in no one thing, perhaps, are we more sadly deficient than 
in regard to our academies and high schools. Many of these 
are small, badly ventilated, and ugly in their appearance. 

With a few solitary exceptions, they are, in nearly every res- 
pect, behind the spirit of the age. We know of no reason why 
churches in which adults receive mental and moral and religious 
instruction a few hours of each week, should receive so much 
attention as they do, which is not a sufficient reason for the en- 
largement, the improvement and the embellishment of those 
smaller churches—if we may so call them—where the infant 
mind and heart receive so many of their first and most lasting 
impressions, not for one day in the week merely, but for six. 

Instead of seeing these temporary resorts of those whom we 
love, erected in the vicinity of sand hills, stagnant waters, marsh- 
es, prisons, ponds, dram-shops, confectionaries, &c., we would 
gladly see them, like our churches, in the midst of fields, or com- 
mons, ‘dressed in living green,’ and surrounded by the most beau- 
tiful trees and shrubbery; indigenous or exotic or both. Nor 
would we object to seeing there, among other objects, various 
fruits in their seasons ; especially if their presence could be made 
to inculcate such excellent moral lessons as are made by the rich 
clusters which hang from the vines in the garden pertaining to 
the Infant Schools at Geneva in Switzerland.* 

We would have every school house, even in the most dense 
population, accompanied by play grounds; a part of which 
should be exposed to the sun and rain, and a part covered, so 
as to be adapted to the wants of pupils in bad weather. Nor 
are we sure that we ought not to look forward to the time when 
with every school house will be intimately connected a house 
for the teachers and all necessary out-houses and gardens and 
fields and shops for the employment, at suitable times and sea- 
sons, of the young of both sexes. We know no reason why 
these accompaniments of the school house should be found to 
have a bearing so favorable, physically, intellectually and moral- 
ly in Switzerland and Prussia, and all Europe—nay, even in 
New Hampshire, and yet not be equally so in New England in 
general, as well as elsewhere. We know not why these substi- 
tutes for home—these resorts for infancy and childhood— shou! 
not be made pleasant and happy retreats ; places towards which 
children will be as likely to run as they are now to run from 
them. 

The improvement of school houses, in regard to their exte- 
rior, is not all which the intelligence and moral well being of 


*See Annals of Education, Vols. I and II. 
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a community appear to us to demand. We wish them to beas 
well adapted to promote the happiness of their inmates by their 
size and internal structure, as by their location and outward ar- 
rangements. We are grieved to find 30 pupils shut up for six 
hours of the day, to a room 12 or 14 feet square, and only 7 or 
8 high. We believe these narrow dimensions cramp and en- 
danger the soul as well as the body. We wish, as we have al- 
ready more than intimated, to have the school room and those 
who supcrintend and direct it, viewed not as adjuncts to, but as 
substitutes for, the home, the domestic circle, and the parent. 
Whatever tends most obviously and inevitably to develop right 
character at home, should be made to contribute its influence 
as much as possible at the school room. We would have the 
school a home, and not a prison ; the origin of pleasant and not 
of fearful associations ; a reward, and not a penance. We have 
no objection to barns, in their places, both for cities and villa- 
ges ; but, we repeat it, let us not make barns of our churches 
or our schoo! houses. We would have them more nearly related 
to large and commodious parlors, than to barn floors, or jail 
rooms, or dungeons. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We would say nothing on 
this subject which would lead to the belief that we regard the 
world asa mere play ground, and the employments of life, or even 
the business of the schools, as mere amusements. Very far from 
it. Life and its employments, time and all things which should 
be done in time, whether considered in their relations to eter- 
nity or not, are serious matters. It is for this very reason that 
we urge the consideration of the subject before us. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to repeat, what has been well said so frequently 
before, that man is an animal as well as a moral being, and that 
to render him truly a moral being, his animal and his intellec- 
tual nature must be cultivated and adorned and perfected. ‘he 
public health—favored as this is by a due attention to exercise, 
cleanliness, ventilation, a proper selection of food and drink, 
and suitable employments and amusements, has a most impor- 
tant bearing on the social and moral well being of every com- 
munity. If, ‘let me make the ballads of a nation, and | care 
not who makes its laws,’ was a wise saying—and who will doubt 
it? with how much more of truth might it be said, let me form 
the health, the taste, and the habits, and control and direct the 
amusements and the conversations and the employments of a 
community, and I care not who are its legislators. Man will, 
for many centuries to come, seek a large portion of his happi- 
ness in physical gratification ; nay, such an indulgence will and 
always should be sought to a certain extent, as a means of ad- 
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vancing our highest and best interests. The danger arises from 
indulgence for the sake of the indulgence itself, and from excess. 
Provide pleasant walks, roads, avenues, squares, commons, gar- 
dens, fountains, baths, &&c., and you have done something to- 
wards directing the public mind to gratifications more elevating 
than some of those to which human nature is so prone, and to- 
wards which it sometimes seems to fly rather than to walk. Pro- 
vide pleasant schools and school houses, with play grounds, and 
gardens, and fields, and lyceums, and cabinets, and collections 
in natural history, and you have done something more still. 
Adorn the whole with shade trees, and fruit trees, and fountains, 
and a thousand things which we have not time to name, and you 
make, at every step, some progress in the great work of human 
elevation. But would you do all in your power, in this respect, 
one thing more is necessary, which is to direct the current of 
juvenile thought and feeling, not merely by precept but by ex- 
ample, upwards towards the things which are better, rather than 
downwards to the things which are perishable. If parents and 
teachers, and even persons of distinction and influence, continue 
to converse as many now do, on things of no moment, or worse 
than none, and to take little interest in self-elevation or public 
improvement, it can scarcely be expected that the mere arrange- 
ment of external things will produce much effect. Talking of 
eating and drinking and other forms of self-indulgence, or of 
self-aggrandizement, and the current of juvenile thought will be 
impelled that way. But talk of improvement, as if your hearts 
were full on that subject, and your families catch the spirit, and 
rise as inevitably as in other circumstances they fall, or as the 
stone falls, impelled by the laws of attraction and gravitation. 

But we must close our remarks, though we feel that we have 
barely entered upon a field which is almost boundless, and upon 
a subject which seems to us almost inexhaustible. If, how- 
ever, these hints and suggestions, for they cannot deserve a bet- 
ter name, shall lead to something of more importance, every 
thing is accomplished, for the present, which your Committee 
dared to hope. 

In behalf of the Committee. 
Wu. A. Accorr, Chairman. 





























348 Want of Confidence in Children. 


MODES OF ADDRESSING CHILDREN. 


In addressing ourselves to children, both in speaking and wri- 
ting, we are exceedingly apt to fall intoerror. We will endeavor 
to illustrate our meaning by a few examples. 

1. We sometimes express a want of confidence in them. We 
say to them, ‘ Now I wish to have you attend to what I am go- 
ing to tell you;’ or, ‘ You must attend ;’ or, ‘I am going to tell 
you a story, but if you do not attend to it, I shall not tell you 
any more.’ 

Now children understand the meaning of such expressions. 
They perceive we are wanting in confidence in them ; and that 
we take them to be predisposed to be inattentive ; and, by a 
law in our natures which leads us in such circumstances to res- 
pect ourselves less, and to become gradually what we are taken 
to be, they are less likely to give their attention than they were 
before we said any thing. If we have any thing to say to chil- 
dren, the simple and truly philosopic way, (and true philosophy 
is always simple) is to say it, without preface, preamble or apol- 
ogy. Or ifa word or two is necessary, the more brief the bet- 
ter; as Look here, Charles ; or, I am going to tell you some- 
thing ; or, Now I will tell youa story. All that it wanted, at 
most, is to inform them what we are going to do. If the mat- 
ter and manner of our discourse will not secure their interest, 
without endeavoring to fix their attention by solemn charges 
before we begin, we may be assured we shall not gain it at all. 
Or if gained by dint of mere authority, it will be only half gain- 
ed ; the heart will not be init. And what parent, standing, 
for the time, in the place of the Deity to the child, can endure, 
more than he, a divided heart? 

2. We err in calling those whom we address, /ittle children. 
Mr Jacob Abbot first reminded us of this fact. He said no child 
was apt to regard himself as little ; and hence when he was ad- 
dressed as such, the discourse did not produce the whole effect 
intended. And subsequent observation and experiments have 
fully confirmed the truth of his remarks. We have experimen- 
ted on many young children ; and have uniformly found that 
though they were ready to admit they had once been little, they 
thought they were not so now. They had now, they thought, 
become quite large. 

The mistake would be one of no great consequence, if it did 
not leave the child to regard our discourse as adapted to those 
who are younger than himself, rather than him. Little boys, 
we say, perhaps, should hear more and say less; now what is 
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this but a license to a child who thinks he is now quite large, to 
say more? Is it said that children are not such acute reasoners 
as this would seem to imply? ‘Try it and see. Rather try the 
contrary course, and see how much, in due time, you will gain 
by it. We repeat it, no child ever realizes that he is now little, 
any more than old men think themselves already old—a circum- 
stance, as observation and reflection will teach all aged persons, 
sooner or later, is exceedingly seldom.—We also wish to add 
that the evil of calling a child little, is just about in proportion 
to the natural propriety of calling him so. The younger the 
child, the more desirable it is to avoid it; and the older he is, 
the less harm it will do. John, the beloved apostle, calls those 
to whom he writes, little children; but they were at least, old 
enough to bear it. 

Another error in addressing children, is that we take them 
to hee too much. We speak now, however, of the knowledge 
of certain words. We are apt to suppose they understand de- 
finitions far better than they usually do; and hence they often 
misunderstand us, and wholly misapprehend our meaning. 

For example, a parent will say to his child, Well, John, I 
have been reading to day about the gymnotus or torpedo, What 
is a gymnotus? the son will perhaps say. Oh, says the father, 
it is an animal that when touched with the hand, or even with a 
stick, will make the arm feel numb. ‘Thus he proceeds to de- 
scribe some of the peculiarities of the animal as well as he can 
to the child ; and to do it, for the most part, in great simplicity, 
and with great care. And yet for want of a proper definition 
of the word animal—that single word—the child's impression 
may be more or less wrong. “He may suppose it is an amphib- 
ious quadruped, never dreaming that it is a fish or an eel. Do 
you ask how this can happen? 

The meaning which children attach to words, without great 
pains are taken with them, is often exceedingly vague and 
inadequate. ‘Take the word tree. Now how many children 
are there who know whether a corn stalk, a wheat stalk,a grape 
vine, a cabbage, or a stalk of asparagus or clover or timotiy, is 
or is not a tree? Take the word fruit. How many know wheth- 
er a squash, a pumpkin, an ear of corn, a chestnut, an ear of 
wheat, a grape, a mustard seed, a turnip, an onion or a potato, 
is or is not a fruit? 

So of a thousand other words, and especially the word ani- 
mal. Half the adults of our community do not know the exact 
definition of this word. We have been asked, again and again, 
by adult persons, if a fish was an animal; and within the present 
year, a lady of forty, who had formerly been a teacher, asked 
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in our hearing, if a lobster was animal food. In view of these 
facts, is it to be wondered at, that children fall into mistakes? 

The difficulty had its origin in the errors of those who ought 
to have been their teachers. They do not make it a leading 
point to correct early mistakes, especially inadequate ideas of 
words. A child is early accustomed to a primer, perhaps, which 
has in it pictures of some of the more common domestic ani- 
mals. ‘I'hese objects, there represented, he afterwards sees in 
the fields and elsewhere ; and in both cases, hears them called 
animals. As he grows older, and reads of the lion, the tiger, 
&c., he hears them called animals, too. All the while, howev- 
er, he seldom if ever hears a fish, or a bird, or a man, called an 
animal, at least, in any connection which is intelligible to him. 
He may, indeed, read something of the kind in a book, at ten, 
twelve or fifteen years of age; but books are all Latin, or what 
is no better, to him; and he still gets no distinct or adequate 
ideas of the meaning of the word animal. And _ thus the error 
clings to him till he comes into active life ; nay, sometimes even 
as long as he lives. 

This may suffice for examples of the error of which we are 
now speaking. ‘The way to correct it is to prevent it. But to 
prevent it, the work must be commenced in the family and car- 
ried out in the school. It is a grand point in the work of in- 
struction. It were a far more tolerable evil for a child who was 
well instructed in regard to definitions to be without instruction 
in every thing else, than to be well versed in every thing else — 
we mean apparently so, for it could not be rea/—and yet be 
unpractised in the great work of defining. 

Another error still, in talking to children, or in writing for 
them, consists in taking them to know too /itt/e. Weare prone 
to extremes, and not less so in the education of children, wheth- 
er by writing, conversation, or direct effort, than in other mat- 
ters. 

You will ask, perhaps, how it can be true that we both take 
children to know too much and too little. The thing is perfect- 
ly easy ; but whether easy or not, is certainly common. 

It is most common in conversation with them, and frequently 
leads to a pronunciation which is highly injudicious. ‘Thus the 
child, having become familiar with an associate who is a little 
older than himself, is at length to be told that he is his brother. 
But if so, why not use the plain word? Why contract it, by 
exchanging the softer sound of the th, for the sound, twice re- 
peated, of the ugly mute 6, and at the same time suppress the 
r? Why not, we repeat it, just say brother? Or, if the child 
is not yet old enough, or if his vocal organs are not yet suffi- 
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ciently developed, why not wait a little while before we attempt 
to teach him to talk? 

And yet the contrary practice is almost universal ; not in re- 
lation to this word always, or to this alone; but to many words 
in commen use among parents, though not yet familiar to the 
child. ‘The consequence is, almost every where, a sort of baby 
dialect, which it is much more difficult to eradicate than it is to 
establish ; and which, in some of its parts, is not unfrequently 
carried through life. 

The same is true of the style of conversation. ‘There is a 
style often in vogue with those who impart the first lessons to 
children—their lessons and language, as well as almost every 
thing else—which bears about the same relation to a true style, 
as bubba does to the true pronunciation of the word brother.— 
Whereas we consider it is as the plainest dictate of common 
sense, that both pronunciation and style should be correct, 
whether we speak to the babe or the octogenarian. We would 
not of course make use of so extended a vocabulary, in convers- 
ing with the child, as we would in conversing with the adult ; 
nor would we converse with either on topics of which they were 
utterly ignorant, at least without sufficient explanation and illus- 
tration. 

‘That there are some sounds, and by consequence some words 
large and small, which a child cannot utter as early as others, 





, we fully admit. His vocal organs, like the rest, are not prepar- 
{ ed for every thing at once. All that we insist on, is that when 


he is taught to enunciate, or to pronounce, he should be taught 
to do it properly and correctly. This we conceive to be the le- 
gitimate, and the only legitimate field for educational effort. 
We have nothing to do with hastening the process of utterance 
or even of language. When however, a child inclines to speak and 
give names, it is the business of the educator to see that he does 
it right. God has given the organs, and a due attention to his 
phy sical laws will duly and seasonably develop them ; anda due 
attention to the laws of the mind and heart, will call forth sea- 
sonable thought. ‘The business of the man whom God has cre- 
ated,—as of the first man,—is to give the names, and, as we 
have already said, give them correctly. 

There is, however, another branch of the error to which we 
refer, which prev ails among our writers for children; some- 
i times to an alarming extent. We allude to a certain baby style 
3 which is used. ‘To simplicity of style, we have, of course, no 
objection ; on the contrary. it is exceedingly important and de- 
sirable. It delights even the adult. Indeed there are no books 
which are better understood or better relished, both by old and 
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young, than some of those of Gallaudet and Goodrich.* And 
we have always found, too, that a sermon which really interest- 
ed and improved children, was equally interesting and improv- 
ing to parents. ‘The truth is, that the style of books and ser- 
mons for adults, is usually as much above their heads as those 
for children are below theirs. ‘The true simple style of Gallau- 
det, for children and youth, is what is wanted for books and 
sermons, and conversation too—for there should be one style, 
both for speaking and writing. 

At the same time, however, we would guard, as we have al- 
ready said, with great care, against affectation—against puer- 
ility and childishness. It is not pleasing even to the child him- 
self. He likes to be treated as a man, and to be approached 
with manly language. Why else is it that he is always imita- 
ting the pursuits and employments of manhood? Puerility is as 
inexpedient as it is unpleasant. Even the philosopher Locke 
assures us that the sooner we takeachild to be a man, the soon- 
er he will become so. 

We will present a single example of that affected simplicity of 
style of which we speak ; and we do it with the more cheerful- 
ness, because it ts the error of one who we are sure will not be 
offended at the hints which it affords; for no man, more than 
he, desires to improve in the means of being useful to children. 

In a popular children’s paper, we find an account of the Flo- 
rida Indians, and of our treatment of them, in the war 
against them. ‘The writer certainly toils hard to make himself 
simple and intelligible, but the greater his effort, as often hap- 
pens, the greater his failure. Towards the close, he says as fol- 
lows. 

‘Then our rulers offered money to any body who would be a 
soldier, and go to Florida to shoot Indians; there a great many 
Indians and white men have been killed, and more are likely to 
be. But they have not driven the Indians away ; and General 
Jessup, who commanded our troops there, says we cannot, and 
if we could, it would do us no good, because white men would 
die in that sickly country, and only runaway slaves would soon 
be the inhabitants. He says the land would not be worth the 
medicines necessary for the sick soldiers. 

‘ How do you think it may seem to God, who sees all things, 
for a nation of many millions of people, with more land than 
they want, and Bibles to teach them to do better, to hire men 
to kill a few Indians who want to live in the land where they 
were born and brought up? If this is wrong, we know that 


* We allude to 8S. G. Goodrich, the famous Peter Parley. 
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God will punish the whole American people for it, first or last, 
in some way or other.’ 

We will not stop long to speak of the strange philosophy —as 
it may seem to a child—which appears on the face of the arti- 
cle, of making every American citizen, and of course all children 
among the rest, (the writer says the whole’ American people,) 
responsible for what is at first laid down as the sin of ‘ our rulers ;’ 
nor to question the truth of the prevailing notion that white men 
cannot live in Florida. Our business is chiefly with the writer’s 
manner of expression. 

Observe the phrase ‘there a great many Indians and white 
- men have been killed.’ Where have they been killed. Were 
the white men alluded to, our soldiers, or were they certain 
white men found fighting with the Indians, as their allies? 

Again; the writer makes Gen. Jessup say we cannot driven 
the Indians away.—Is it well to be so loose in our expressions, 
for the sake of seeming to talk to children ? 

But again, in the second paragraph ; who or what is it that 
hires or induces men to kill Indians? Is it Bibles? No. 
Is it nations and Bibles? No; that cannot be. Is it God? 
That cannot be meant; the idea would be shocking. - With a 
good deal of thought, though not otherwise, the child may dis- 
cover that this is the ‘nation of many millions of people.’ But we 
think that simple correctness and grammatical accuracy, both of 
which, however, in our opinion, mean the same thing, ought 
never to be sacrificed to an affectation of simplicity, which is 
apt to be as disgusting as it is puerile or babyish. 

Only once more. ‘They,’ that is the rulers, ‘ have not driven 
away the Indians, and Gen. Jessupsays we cannot.’ Why say 
we cannot? ‘I'o say nothing, as was observed before, of adverting 
to this sort of responsibility without qualification, why change 
the form of the pronoun, when it relates to the same antecedent? 
Either say ‘ they,’ in both places, and throughout the sentence, 
at least till the antecedent is changed; or, else say ‘ we,’ in ev- 
ery instance. 

This may be thought a solitary editorial blunder. Far other- 
wise. Many of those who write for children make frequent 
and great blunders ; and some of them—who, by the way, would 
not endure criticism so well as the writer of the foregoing—fall 
into worse errors.—We hope’ these remarks will be understood ; 
and in so far as they accord with truth, wili be made to bear 
on the cause of human improvement. 
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354 Parental Mistakes. 


EDUCATION OF TALLEYRAND. 


Every account we have seen of this wonderful man, mentions 
his extraordinary depravity. We are glad to find, for once, that 
the press has courage to speak the truth. For it is notorious, 
that not the press alone, but even the pulpit, in too many in- 
stances, is prone to eulogize the dead, even where the justice of 
their praises is at best but doubtful. In the case of the mon- 
ster T'alleyrand, however, there seems to be but one sentiment ; 
that of unmingled disapprobation. 

Contemplating him in this view, some may be led to smile, at 
first thought, on seeing in the Boston Mercantile Journal, the 
expression of a wish that the public may be furnished with a 
well written life of this perverse man. But we think, with the 
editor, that such a work is a desideratum, and ought to be sup- 
plied. We believe such a character as his ought to be held up 
to the world as a beacon to assist them in avoiding, and in 
teaching their children to avoid the rocks on which he split. 

‘The paper which we have mentioned, contains one or two 
statements, which if true, are of great importance to parents 
and teachers. 

‘He was the eldest,’ it is said, ‘of three brothers, but being 
lame from his infancy, he was incapable of entering the army, 
and was early destined to the church, although he possessed by 
nature not one of the qualifications which belong to a minister 
of the gospel—an expounder of Holy Writ.’ 

What is to be expected of an individual, when he is thus mis- 
educated? How long ere parents will learn to educate their 
children according to the indications of their physical and moral 
constitutions, instead of consulting principally, if not entirely, 
their own convenience? Such a perversion of the law of God, 
as revealed in the expanding powers of the young, is as contra- 
ry to the best interests of society, as it is wicked.—But let us 
proceed with. our quotations. 

‘ At the age of thirteen, he received the first prize for learn- 
ing in his class, and, at the same time was publicly reprimanded 
for his irregularities and vices.’ 

A fine candidate for holy orders! A fine son of the church ! 
And yet if this were the only parental mistake of the kind ever 
made, we need not have said a word. The mistake is, ina 
greater or less degree, universal; even in our own country. But 
once more. 

*‘ Having been forced to yield the rights of primogeniture to a 
younger brother, he hardly ever slept under the same roof with 
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his parents, by whom he was despised as a being disgraced by 
nature, and fit for nothing ; and he thus, from his youth, con- 
tracted a sombre and taciturn habit. At the seminary he had 
but few associates, and from his habitual chagrin, he was con- 
sidered proud. Condemned to the ecclesiastical state against 
his will, he did not imbibe sacerdotal sentiments and opinions, 
(and who can wonder?) He even exceeded the indulgence 
granted in that immoral age to youth and gentle blood, and was 
early notorious for his libertine and licentious habits.’ 

If parents were punished, as in Iceland, for the faults of their 
children, the parents of Talleyrand should have received a pun- 
ishment of no ordinary severity. If all things are to be set right, 
in the judgment to come, we are glad it is not ours, to bear the 
responsibilities of wronging and miseducating such a man as 
Talleyrand. Esau, as we see, is not the only instance of men- 
tal and moral injury by parental mismanagement ; nor Stephen 
Burroughs the only individual whose education made him twice 
as great a villain as he was by nature. 

We have seen deformed or weak children spoiled in both 
ways; by neglect, and by over kindness. We have seen 
the whole character completely changed by these errors.— 
Which is worst, we do not undertake to determine. Let pa- 
rents strive to avoid both. Let teachers also take hints from 
the story of this moral scourge of humanity; and let them re- 
member their amazing responsibilities. ‘There is no certainty 
that a good education might not have made 'T alleyrand as great 
a blessing as he has proved a curse, to his species. 


FRATERNAL EDUCATION, 


OR, HINTS TO BROTHERS. 


Am I my brother’s keeper? said the murderous Cain. And 
a more impudent question, considering the circumstances, never 
was asked. Thy brother’s keeper! Why affront thy Maker 
with such an inquiry? ‘Thou knewest thou wast the keeper of 
thy brother. Was he not younger than thyself—less acquaint- 
ed with men and manners, with the world and its tricks? Wast 
thou not often his only companion, in the absence of both pa- 
rents? Whilst thou wast tilling the ground in thy little field, 
was it not thy duty to have an eye to him and his sheep, and 
fly to rescue either him or them, if need should be, from any 
signal dangers? 
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Nay, more ; hadst thou not been told expressly, by thine and 
his heavenly Father—to say nothing of the directions and les- 
sons thou hadst received from thine earthly parents—* Unto thee 
shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him?’* Was not 
the same thing said by the same all wise Governor in regard to 
thy father’s duty to thy mother?+ And did he not always hence- 
forth regard her as under his care? Did he not listen to her in- 
quiries? When she desired knowledge—and her desires were 
made known to him—did he turn away his ear? Was he not 
her constituted keeper? And by what rule wilt thou s'iow that 
thou wast not equally the keeper of thy brother? Was not 
Abel the only playmate of thy youth, and hadst thou no attach- 
ment to him? ‘Thine only brother, and hadst thou no affection 
for him? ‘Thine only ward, and hadst thou no duty to perform 
towards him? Hadst thou no regard to his health? Hadst thou 
nothing to do for the imprevement of his mind?) Had he notan 
immortal soul, and hadst thou nothing to do to promote its eter- 
nal welfare? Did he not look up to thee, his elder brother, in 
childl:ke simplicity, as almost a parent to him? And did not 
this expectation and childlike confidence—did not this alone, 
lay thee under obligation to him? And art thou heard talking 
about not being his keeper ? 

Oh, Cain, Cain, where is Abel thy brother? In the absence 
of his parents, thou wast to be both a father and a mother to 
him. No other governor present, thou wast to ‘ rule over him.’ 
His desires were to be made known to thee, and it was thy du- 
ty, and should have been thy pleasure to attend to them. ‘Thou 
wast to guard, assiduously, his manners and habits. ‘Thou wast 
to be his instructor and educator, both by precept and example. 
The lessons heard daily from thy father and mother, thou wast 
to talk over when alone with him, and it was a part of thy duty 
to confirm and strengthen in him every good resolution, and as- 
sist him in suppressing every vicious inclination. ‘Thine it was 
to educate him, by thy example, to temperance, purity, chastity, 
self command, charity, obedience to parents, and love to God 
and man. ‘Thou wast thy brother’s keeper. Thou wast in no 
little degree, responsible for his health, his manners, his habits, 
his intelligence, his virtue, his piety. Thou wast responsible 
for all this to the tribunal of thine own conscience. ‘Thou wast 
responsible, still more, if possible, to thy parents. ‘Thou wast 
responsible, above all, to Him whose voice from the Heavens 
now calls thee to an account—Where is Abel, thy brother? 

Thou sayest I know not. Am I my brother’s keeper ? 


* Gen. iv. 7. 





t Gen. iii. 16. 
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Wretch that thou hast made thyself, lying is to thee a matter of 
no consequence! Neglectful of thy duty to him, and neglectful 
of thy first duties to thyself, thou hast suffered the blackest pas- 
sions to gain an ascendancy over thee, and now the demons of 
envy and jealousy enjoy a triumph. ‘Thou hast imbrued thy 
hand in thy brother’s—thine only brother’s blood. Thy mad- 
dened rage has effected the destruction of the only good man 
but one on earth. ‘Thou hast slain him whom it was thy pecu- 
liar duty to preserve, and instruct, and nourish, and cherish.— 
Thou hast destroyed him whom it was thy duty to save. And 
now darest thou lift thy murderous voice, and say thou knowest 
not where Abel is? Darest thou to tell his Father and thine, 
that thou wast not his keeper? 

And yet every brother is the keeper of his younger brethren, 
just as Cain was. Not the sole keeper, perhaps, for there are 
usually others who have the same duty, in a greater or less de- 
gree, assigned to them. But this does not lessen your obliga- 
tions. You are to do all you can, whether others do much or 
little. You are to use your utmost efforts to make your younger 
brother every thing which’ God and nature and your parents 
have a right to expect you to make him, both by your precepts 
and daily lessons, and by your example. You are his keeper ; 
and sooner or later will a voice from heaven say to you, Where 
is thy brother ? 

You are to take care of his health, so far as you know how to 
do it. To be sure you are not to do what, for want of know- 
ledge, you cannot do. You are nottoinstruct him on points on 
which you are yourself ignorant. Neither your earthly parents 
nor you heavenly parents. are such hard taskmasters as to require 
of you according to what you have not, but only according to 
what you have. 

You are surrounded on every side by the fruits of the season. 
Some of them are in a half ripe state, unfit as yet for the diges- 
tive powers, and their juices as yet unfit for the blood. Have 
you not been told so? Will you set your brother an example 
of self denial in this matter, or will you not only neglect to do 
this, but even by your example lead him into temptation? You 
see him inclined to be gluttonous. Will you assist your parents 
and him in overcoming the bad babit, by an example of self-de- 
nial and moderation? Or will you suffer your example to mis- 
lead him still farther? You see him inelined to other habits 
which you know are hurtful, us lying in bed late in the morn- 
ing, neglecting proper ablutions, taking very hot or very cold or 
over exciting drinks, or using improper food. And will you do 
nothing towards reforming him? 
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You are to take care in no small degree, of his mind. Your 
parents are indeed his principal teachers, but you are, or ought 
to be, a willing assistant; at least, a monitor. What they in- 
culcate, you should repeat, converse upon, and explain, till it is 
properly impressed upon the mind. What they direct in regard 
to conduct, you should enforce, not only by word, but by exam- 
ple. Do you not know that an elder brother may thus greatly 
assist a parent in the discharge of his duties as an instructer and 
governor? Did you ever know the younger children of a fam- 
ily, or pupils of a school continue long to behave very ill, where 
the elder set them a perfect example ? 

You are to take care, also, to the utmost of your power, of 
the disposition and temper—of the affections of the heart. In 
this, above all else, you are your brother’s keeper. As your 
temper is, to an extent of which you are probably not now aware, 
his will be. If you are peevish or fretful, it will be natural for 
him to become so. If you are excitable or amiable, what should 
hinder him from being so? If you are slanderous, or revenge- 
ful, or cruel, why should he not be? If this should not be the 
result, it is no fault of yours certainly ; you have taken the pro- 
per course to produce it. 

If you love and reverence and obey your parents, your broth- 
er will be likely to love, reverence and obey them also. If you 
speak well of them in their absence, and are pained when others 
speak ill of them, he will not be slow to catch the same spirit. 
Children are imitative beings, as you know. Their characters 
are formed, in no small degree, from the characters of those who 
are constantly about them. Do you not know this? But who 
are more constantly in each other’s society, than brothers of the 
same family ? 

But again. If you love and reverence God ; if you regard 
his laws, his ordinances, his perfections, his Son our Saviour, 
his promises and his threatenings; if you labor and pray and 
strive to obey the commands of God, in every thing—the small- 
est matters not excepted ; if, in one word, you fear him and 
keep his commandments, will not a younger brother be likely to 
do so too? Nay, more ; is it not inevitable that he will, unless 
your influence is counteracted by the bad example of other :er- 
sons who are impious or vicious? Have you ever known an in- 
stance in which the fact was otherwise ? 

But lastly, what is true in relation to your duty to a younger 
brother, is true also in relation to your duty to a/l younger 
brothers ;- and to some extent, to elder brothers and sisters. — 
More than this even ; the world around you, in a certain sense, 
and to a certain extent, are all your brethren. And in so faras they 
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are your brethren, you are responsible to God for their charac- 
ters. Will your denial that it is so,in the great day of accounts, 
avail you any thing? Will you dare to say to the Judge of all, 
Am | my brother’s keeper ? 


!’RACTICAL LESSONS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


LESSON II.—THE BLOOD. 


In a former lesson, { have told you something about the cir- 
culation of the blood. I have spoken of the manner in which 
it circulates, the rapidity of its circulation, the machinery con- 
cerned, and the quantity of this fluid which a healthy adult body 
usually contains. —I now propose to tell you what sort of a fluid 
the blood is. 

I have told you that there is something like a pail full of blood 
in the healthy body of an adult, and that it is contained or held 
in vessels, which like little rivers have their numerous small ends, 
(like our springs and rivulets, in relation to the world we inhabit) 
in the limbs and remote parts of the system, inside and outside ; 
and are connected by their larger ends with the heart in the 
centre. Now as the water is constantly running into the sea, 
and finding its way back again through the clouds and other- 
wise, to the fountains and springs, to run into the sea again, so 
the blood is constantly running into the heart, and yet as con- 
stantly finding its way back to the extremities, to run back again 
into the heart, and thus coursing its way through the system, ev- 
ery three or four minutes. 

There is at least, one striking difference, however, between 
the rivers of water in the world we occupy, and the rivers of 
blood in that miniature world which the human soul lives in. 
Water cannot be said to have life, or to be subject to diseases. 
it may indeed become stagnant, or by the admixture of poison- 
ous substances produce disease ; but it is not true to speak of 
its being subject to disease in she same way with the blood. 
And as for being alive, it is no more alive than the earth—clay, 
marl, lime or gravel—on which it runs. But the blood, no /ess 
than the soil through which it runs, is truly and essentially alive, 
i. €., it has vitalety or vital properties. 

This doctrine that the blood has life or vitality is indeed an 
old doctrine ; but not therefore the less true. It is as old at 
least as Noah ; in whose days it was said; ‘ Flesh, which is the 
life thereof which is the blood thereof, ye shall not eat.’ Moses 
too, who understood Physiology pretty well, says, both in Levit- 
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icus and Deuteronomy, that ‘the blood is the life,’ or ‘the 
life of the flesh.’ 

The whole of the blood when it has just been changed by air, 
in the lungs, and is about to be sent out into all parts of the 
body through the arteries, is of a rich scarlet or vermilion color. 
As it goes out into the smaller arteries, the color grows some- 
what deeper, till it finds its way into the small veins, where it is 
purple. As it runs along back in the veins towards the heart, it 
becomes of a deep purple, and finally almost black. It is, in this 
dark state, carried again to the heart, and its color is changed. 

The heat of the blood is about 98° of Fahrenheit. It is, how- 
ever, a little warmer—a degree or two —in the heart and great 
arteries, just after it has come from the lungs, to be sent round 
the body, than it is after it has run its course,and got back again. 
Whether the weather is cold or hot, the heat of the blood, if we 
are in health, is about the same. 

Blood, on being taken out of the living body and suffered to 
cool in a gradual and natural manner, separates into two parts. 
One of these is in the form of clots, and is called, in books, the 
crassamentum ; the other is a yellowish watery liquid, called 
serum. If any of you have ever had a friend bled in the arm, 
and have seen the blood after it had been kept in the bowl a 
few hours, you have probably observed the change. ‘The cras- 
samentum consists of a stringy or fibrous substance, of a lightish 
color, and little round red particles, called globules, entangled, 
as it were, in it; just as small substances might become entan- 
gled in a skein of thread or yarn. The serum is chiefly water ; 
nevertheless, it has in it, in a dissolved state, a small amount of 
many kinds of salts, and among the rest a little iron. Dr Good 
says the blood of about forty men contains iron enough to make 
a ploughshare. 

I have said that there are little red globules, entangled in the 
fibrine, to form the crassamentum. While the blood is in the 
body and retains its vitality or life, these red globules swim in 
in it, and though extremely small, are yet so numerous and so 
deep colored as to give the blood its red appearance. Their 
color seems to reside in a smal®skin or pellicle which covers the 
globule. Here are the pictures of these globules. They are 
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magnified as they appear here, 400 times ; that is, they are 400 
times larger in diameter than in their natural state in the blood. 
The first cut, or d, represents the globule with its coat or pelli- 
cle still on it; while e represents it with the pellicle taken off. 

You will think these red globules of the blood very small, to 
be only a four hundredth part as large in diameter, as the spots 
in the picture; and they are so. If they could be laid closely 
together, in a row, it is thought by naturalists that it would take 
no less than 1940 of them to form a row an inch long; and a 
hollow ball an inch in diameter would hold 7,301,384,000 of 
them. 

‘The use of these red globules in the blood, that is, the rea- 
son why the blood is better for having them in it, or especially 
for being red rather than some other color, is not well known. 

The fibrine or thready substance, in which the red globules 
are entangled, when the blood cools and coagulates, or dies, 
is the most important part of the blood. From this, all the va- 
rious parts of the body are formed. How they form the parts 
of the body is conjectural. We only know the fact. 

Some suppose that the fibrine of the blood is made from the 
globules. They think that these, in swimming round, as it were, 
in the blood, at last attach themselves together by some known 
or unknown law, and form the fibrine. ‘Those who believe in 
this doctrine suppose the red globules come together and arrange 
themselves in a mass to form a row, as in the following engrav- 
ing; and that this row becomes a fibre. 





I have one more picture to show you. You have been al- 
ready told that all the various parts of the body are made from 
the fibrine of the blood. ‘This fact is most obvious in the for- 
mation of muscle, or what is usually called /ean flesh. ‘This 
lean flesh, or muscle, is made of threads or fibres, and these fi- 
bres also seem to be divisible again into fibres, smaller still. 
But when we come to the smallest fibre we can find, it is thought 
to be made up in the manner already mentioned ; that is, of 
little particles or red globules of blood, joined together, as repre- 
sented on the following page. 
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But I must stop here, not because there is nothing more to 
say on the subject, but because I have no time nor space for it. 
In my next lesson | shall endeavor to tell you how blood is 
formed, and describe to you the curious and complicated appa- 
ratus which is concerned in forming it. 





SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


Tue Massachusetts Board of Education have published a 
blank register for the use of schools which, if faithfully kept 
by teachers generally, must furnish the Board with a thorough 
history of the schools annually. The register is to contain the 
names of the teacher and committee, with the number and 
names of the scholars in the several schools, male and female ; 
their ages ; time of entering and leaving ; the names of their pa- 
rents or guardians ; their daily attendance and absence, forenoon 
and afternoon ; the whole number of days’ attendance ; present 
or absent at each visitation of school committee ; the names of 
books; every study which cach scholar pursues ; deficiency of 
class books ; days when visited by school cominittee ; names of 
committee present ; time of commencing and ending the school, 
with remarks. 

To convey some idea of the particularity of the requisitions of 
this register, says the ‘ Traveller,’ (from which we copy the fore- 
going, not having a copy of the School Register at this moment 
before us,) the teacher is required, for each attendance or ab- 
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sence in the forenoon, to make a cross or a dash ‘ in the upper 
left hand corner’ of a square one tenth of an inch in width, and 
for the same in the afternoon, to make a simple sign in ‘ the 
lower right hand corner of the same square.’ 

The editor of the Traveller thinks’ the foregoing quite too 
much for a teacher to perform, without neglecting his other du- 
ties. He is especially displeased with the minuteness or par- 
ticularity required, and attempts to throw ridicule on it, by talk- 
ing about the demand for ‘ magnifying glasses,’ and ‘ humming 
bird’s quills.’ Have those newspaper editors, who are so ready 
to pass jadgment on every subject which comes up, whether 
they understand it or nut—have they, we say, any practical 
knowledge of school keeping? Do they indeed know any thing 
of the reasons which exist for having a register kept? Do they 
know how much space there is for w riting on a spot a tenth of 
an inch square? Surely there is room enough for two smal] 
dashes or marks. We believe it would not be out of the way 
to say that all the really important events of many a man’s life 
might be written out on this little spot of a tenth of an inch 
square. 

The experience of many years teaching convinces us that 
every school ought to have a register of at least equal minute- 
ness, with that recommended by our board. It has a prodigious 
effect not only on the school, but on the teacher himself; and 
it will do much to elevate the character of both. 





DUTIES OF SCHOOL EXAMINERS. 


Great efforts are making in many parts of the United States, 
at the present time, to raise, in various ways, the character of 
Common Schools and Common School Education. Among the 
efforts which have particularly interested us, have been the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Examination of Common Schools for 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. This Board, at a meeting held in 
Cleveland in May last, and in conformity with the new Schoo! 
Law, adopted a code ‘of by-laws embracing the following ar- 
rangements in the appointment of Special Examiners. 

To facilitate tle future examination of teachers, they first di- 
vided the County of Cuyahoga into five districts, ‘each district, 
except the first, containing four townships. Of the first district, 
consisting of Cleveland and two other townships, the County 
Board of Examiners are to be the Special Examiners, but the 
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Special Board for this purpose in other districts, is appointed 
annually, one from each township, by the County Board; to 
which number the Clerk of the County Board is always added, 
and is required to attend their meetings. 

The times and places of holding meetings for examining 
teachers—usually twice a year—are also fixed in the code 
of by-laws, and published in the papers, so that they may be 
known throughout the county. Even the very hour and the 
particular school house in which to meet are designated.— The 
nutnber of each Board, including the County Clerk, is, of course 
five; but any three of them may form a quorum for business. 
A record is made by the Clerk of their proceedings. 

The following are the Regulations of the Special Examiners, 
as published in “the form of a circular, in the Cleveland Obser- 
ver. 

‘1. Candidates will be expected to pass a thorough examina- 
tion in Spelling, and in the Rudiments of the English language, 
as contained in the ordinary Spelling Books. 

4 2. They will be required to write a fair hand, both coarse and 
ne. 

3. They must be good readers both in prose and poetry. 

4. No Female Teacher will be entitled to a certificate, who 
does not give evidence of a thorough acquaintance with the fun- 
damental rules of Arithmetic, Compound Numbers, Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions, Interest and the Rule of Three ; and no 
Male Teacher who does not possess a thorough knowledge of 
the whole Arithmetic. 

5. Those who are examined in other studies, such as Geog- 
raphy, Grammar, Philosophy, &c., will not be allowed a certifi- 
cate to teach them, unless they make it evident that they are 
well qualified to instruct in these respective branches. 

6. Candidates for certificates will be expected to furnish evi- 
dence to the Board of good moral character. 

7. Im cases where the candidate, though deficient in qualifi- 
cations, gives evidence of ability to teach a parricutar school, 
the Board may, at its discretion, give a certificate to teach ruat 
school for six months only ; but in no instance shall a certificate 
of this kind be given the ‘second time to the same individual.’ 

All this is well, and we rejoice at any efforts whi h are arle 
to reduce what has hitherto been a matter almost of hap-haz- 
ard, to any thing like order and regularity. Perhaps, moreover, 
the Cleveland Board have done quite as much as the public sen- 
timent in that region will sustain. 

And yet a great deal more is desirable. All which appears to 
have been hitherto attempted in the examination of candidates 
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for school teaching seems to us to fall exceedingly short of what 
is desirable. Nothing is more obvious than that a teacher may 
understand every thing which the Examiners in Cleveland coun- 
ty or in any other county require, and yet be but poorly quali- 
fied to teach. ‘The power to communicate what we know is 
vastly more important to a teacher, than the mere knowledge 
itself. Nor is this sufficient. A person may understand ‘all 
mysteries and all knowledge,’ and even be able to communicate 
it fluently, and yet for want of judgment or tact in applying it 
in suitable portions and under suitable circumstances, as the 
learner is qualified or prepared to receive it, he may utterly fail 
of performing his whole duty. He may, indeed, keep a quiet 
and orderly school, and his pupils may love and respect him— 
which is certainly of very great importance—but after all there 
will be little real progress. Nay, more still. The teacher who 
is even wise enough to do all which we have named, may fall 
short of the highest point desirable. If he regards the mind of 
his pupils as a mere storehouse, or receiver, or supposes it is 
to be enlarged by accretion, instead of being developed from 
within by the judicious exercise of its own powers, he has yet to 
learn an important point of his duty. 

We would have the examinations of teachers—to say the least 
of it—more practical. What is usually done is very well, but 
there is a great deal more which should not be left undone. It 
may serve,to give our readers some idea of what we mean by ex- 
amining teachers practically, if we present the following remarks 
on a branch of the subject before us, made by the editor at the 
Annual meeting of the ‘ Norfolk Association of Teachers,’ at 
Dorchester, Sept. 11, 1833. 

‘ After ascertaining whether the candidate understands a giv- 
en branch, say arithmetic, why should he not be asked, How 
would you teach arithmetic to your pupil? Would you com- 
mence, if he had never studied it before, by requiring hi:n to 
commit to memory all the rules, explanations, cases and tables, 
say as far as Reduction, before you allow him to use a slate at 
all? Or, would you begin with questions in mental arithmetic, 
and defer for a time the consideration of written arithmetic ? 
Or, rather, would you begin at the same time, or nearly the 
same time, with both? Would you make any use of sensible 
objects, in illustrating the properties and relations of numbers ; 
such, fur example, as balls, blocks, cubes, beans, corn, panes of 
glass in the windows, &c.? Or should you reject all these as 
useless innovations ? 

‘ To these and similar questions, those who had taught before, 
might answer verbally. And if the inexperience and diffidence 
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and consequent embarrassment of very young teachers should 
forbid their developing their views befure the board, they 
might be permitted to prepare and present them beforehand, in 
writing, to be read at the ineeting and made the subject of re- 
mark. 

‘ The objection that he who is as yet without any experience 
in teachig, cannot be expected to have a plan, must not, tor a 
moment, be admitted. No person is justified in commencing a 
schoul without a paa. Nota general plan, merely; but a par- 
ticular ove. He who commences at random, without having 
ma le up his mind as tu the best method of classing, arranging, 
and governing his pupils. and elevaing their mor “als nay, he 
who has not determined how he wiil teach the al; pliabet, spell- 
ing, reading, writing, arithinetic, grammar, geogr: shy. hist ry, 
geology, geometry, che vistry ; and in short every thing which 
he may be required to teach, will find his situation pe rplexing 
an:! intolerable. He must itnmediaiely summon all his ener- 
gies, and devise a system of some sort, at ouce, or he can- 
not proceed with prolit to his pupils, or comfor: to himself. It 
is true, he will find many parts of his pre conceived system im- 
pricticable, and will therefore be under the nec. ssity of modi- 
fying it, from time to time, as exp rience may require. But a 
plan of some kind —I repeat it --is indispensable. 

‘ Hence one advantage which will be likely to zrow out of the 
method of examination here proposed. Every teacher would 
be obliged, from the very nature of the case, to dev . much 
thoug! it to the subject, and make much inquiry in regard to the 


most approved methods of dise:pline anid instruction who) pre- 
val. in order to present a plan which shall meet the approbation 
of the committee. Most persons have too muc) self respect to 


present views so crude as to expose their entire ignor:ace of in- 
strnetion. And can any method of examination be devised, 


which, without an increase of expense, siall, in (1c sanc time, 
be so advantageous to a person who is looking forward th in- 
tense anxiety to the time when he shall appear befors tc public 
as an instructer? What other plan will compel a person to 
study the writings of those who have embodied their experi nee 


and wisdom in books and periodicals? More than all this, what 
else will so effectually compel all candidates for teaching to study 
themselves, to go back. in imagination, to the time when they 
acquired the elements of knowle ge, and retrace, if pors ble. the 
very first steps they took in their first endeavors to clinb the 
hill of science ? He who can best retrace his ova prozress, 
other things being equal, wili best know how to becone a enide 
to others. 
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‘j have much confidence in town,and county, and state, and 
national couventicns on education; | bave still more hopes of 
the weekly meetings of the teachers of a single town for mutual 
improvement; and | believe great goud results to teachers, also, 
from visiting each other’s schools On these points | shall speak 
more at length, presently. But what | would say in this place, 
is, that i know of nothing of the kind which could, for the short 
period of vue or two days, be more interesting and improving to 
all who should be permitted to attend them, than the examina- 
tions | Lave mentioned. More real practical information would 
thus be elicited, there could be more and juster com; arisons 
mace of the diflerent views of various teachers, and the results 
and c nclus.ons to which their experience had led, than under 
any otfier circumstances whatever. 

‘iu mony places itis thought unnecessary to re-examine those 
teachers who have already been examined and taught once in a 
society, al least, if they have ever taught in the same school. 
But the law, | believe, if strictly adhvred to, would, in most of 
the states, require it; and taking the present view of the sub- 
ject, © aw quite sure that pubic opinion too, ought to require it. 
Nor would any teacher object to it. if conducted on the plan 
which has been 4 roposed; for he would rejoice to attend, and 
state what would be, in effect, the results of his experience, for 
the sake of learning that of others in his turn. Teachers of com- 
mon schools are not that stupid or reckless set of men, which a 
few among us have supposed. Admit that in some cases, they 
are ignorant, and consequently lable to imbibe prejudices. the 
usuai resulis of ignorance ; sti!l. even these persons are uot wholly 
stupii ‘ihey have, like the more intelligent class of teachers, 
and like other men, a reputation to acquire and maintain. Grant 
that they only at'end to the business of teaching, as a teuipo- 
rary employment, us a mere stepping stone to something else 
which may offer of a more profitable nature,—still, is this a rea- 
son, or dors it even operate as a reason why they should be in- 
different in regard to success—while th: y are in act:.al em; loy? 
Is it then of no advantage, either to men or women, even as a 
passport to other employments, to have it known abroad, that 
they have been fautthful teachers? Who ever heard that teach- 
ing a good school a few seasons, or a few years, unfrtted either 
sex for oiher avecations? If such is in any instance the fact; 
if there are teachers, who, Gallio hke care for none of these 
things. they are a grade lower in the chain of animated nature 
than I have ever supposed. 

‘ But to return to the subject of examinations. et us sup- 
pose ter or a dozen candidates for teaching, assembled in some 
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convenient place, with as many members of the school commit- 
tee, together with the district committee who employs each can- 
didate. Let us suppose, for the present, no one else is admit- 
ted, unless it be a few classes of children to assist the teacher in 
illustrating such parts of his plans as might not otherwise be per- 
fectly inteiligible. Does any one believe that such a meeting, 
for such purposes, would be uninteresting? On the contrary, I 
think it would ultimately awaken the attention of parents them- 
selves. 

‘1 know of no reason why meetings—anniversaries, if you 
choose to call them such—on this subject should not come in 
time to awaken as much interest as those which relate to the 
improvement of our means of defence—or even of our breed of 
cattle? !s not the mind of as much consequence as the body ? 
And are not our children of as much importance as our calves 
and lambs, and colts and pigs? 

‘ Having assembled, the question is put to the teachers in suc- 
cession, * What method would you pursue to teach a child the 
Alphabet?” Or, if his views have been presented in writing, 
they will perhaps be read. One, for example, will pursue the 
old fashioned plan of beginning with the capitals at A., aud pro- 
ceeding, in the order in which they usually stand in the book, to 
Z., at each lesson, till his pupil remembers them; with an oc- 
casional inversion of this order, by beginning at Z. and going to 
A. Another proceeds in nearly the same way, but finds it bet- 
ter for his pupils, as well as more economical, to class them for 
this purpose. Another would never teach the alphabet in course, 
but always promiscuously, beginning with those which from 
their resemblance to objects with which the child is familiar, 
will be most likely to be remembered. Probably most of the 
teachers, in the case supposed, will have found it as useful to 
class scholars in A. B. C , as in any branch, and for simi'ar rea- 
sons. fourth would only present a single letter, or at most, 
two or three, at the same lesson, lest he should confuse the learn- 
er. A fifth would begin with the small letters, rather than with 
capitals. Another still, would not begin with letters at all, but 
whole words ; and would teach the letters, oranalyze those words 
afterwards ; on the plan of Mr Worcester. Some will urge the 
necessity of not imposingany thing on the learner as a task, and 
will insist on the importance of rendering the exercise mere 
play ; while others will insist as strongly that it should be atten- 
ded to for the time as business, but that their undivided atten- 
tion should be required for a short time only, to guard against 
fatigue and disgust. Some few will assure the Committee that 
they find it highly beneficial for every pupil to write the letters 
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he is learning on a small slate, having a monitor with a black 
board, or a large slate before him, to assist and encourage him ; 
and that however rough or awkward his letters are at first, he 
should pursue this course constantly, till they are all learned. 
Teachers may also be present, who will incidentally observe 
that we ought not to teach a child its letters, till it has acquired 
some knowledge of Geometry. Natural History, &c. 

‘ So in regard to spelling. One, finding his pupils most thor- 
oughly tired of committing to memory long pages of words ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, or at least in some unnatural or- 
der, most of which they neither understand nor can under- 
stand, conceives he has made a great improvement, in giving 
his classes short lessons, and requiring them to read them aloud, 
several times before they are studied, to render it certain that 
they are correct in regard to accent, pronunciation, &c. Anoth- 
er thinks that columns of words should not be used at all ; but 
prefers having his classes spell the words of their reading and 
geography lessons. A dozen different methods of teaching this 
necessary and fundamental elementary branch will be presen- 
ted; most of which will have their excellencies, and not a few 
will embrace obvious defects. 

‘The foregoing remarks have been made on the supposition 
that school committees, or a majority of them, are or have been 
teachers themselves. Few things appear to me more obviously 
improper than the practice of appointing to this office men who 
have never taught school, and whose only qualification for this 
important trust is fidelity. For though faithfulness to their em- 
ployers is indispensable, it is not enough. A majority of them, 
at the least, ought to have a thorough acquaintance with the du- 
ties and details of the school room; and their whole number 
should be zealously engaged in the great cause of human im- 
provement, especially improvement in education. But when it 
happens that in the selection of a School Committee, the public 
go farther, and do not so much as seek for fidelity, but, on the 
contrary, make their selection in reference to political or relig- 
ious opinions merely, it is then that their conduct becomes high- 
ly reprehensible. This desecration of a responsible office, when- 
ever it occurs—and occur it certainly does, occasionally—is 
enough to turn the whole current of one’s soul into misanthropy. 
Is there then nothing which the demon of party discord can let 
alone? Cannot men possess a high regard for the interests of 
their race, long enough to make provision for the early educa- 
tion of the rising generation’ Or must the corner stone, and 
every stone of the goodly edifice of human character, be laid in 
party strife and sectarian bitterness ?’ 
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ON SYSTEMS AND SYSTEM-MONGERS. 


Our patience is sometimes well nigh exhausted, in hearing so 
much said about systems, especially in education. Now it is 
Fellenberg’s system—now Jacotot’s—now the Prussian—now 
the New York system—and now perhaps something else. One 
day a society is to regenerated by the Infant School System ; 
the next day, the Manual Labor School System is the lever on 
which every thing is to be brought up; anon it is, with some, 
the Sabbath School System; with others, nothing will regener- 
ate us, nationally, but our Common School System ; and a few 
talk, lastly—but without telling us very distinctly what they 
mean—of universal education. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have no hostility to sys- 
tems of education, in themselves considered, and in particular 
ages, countries and circumstances ; nor with those who appear 
as their advocates. We are willing to know, and that the pub- 
lic should know the excellencies and defects of all systems that 
have been or that can be devised. We are glad that individuals 
and associations of individuals can be found, who are ready and 
willing to perform the important work of bringing these systems 
out to public view. The American Institute of Instruction, in 
offering a premium of five hundred dollars for the best essay 
that may be furnished on a system of education best adapted to 
the Common Schools of our country, have acted wisely. We 
hope a thousand pens will be set to work to record the views of 
a thousand of the best friends and most intimate acquaintances 
of education, in all parts of our country. 

But for what do we wish this? To prepare a system that will 
be adapted to the wants of the Common Schools in all parts of 
the United States ; and to those wants at the present moment? 
No hope could be more futile ; no expectation more likely toend 
in disappointment. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
devise a system which would apply to all the States of New 
England. Still more difficult would it be to apply the same 
system to the Eastern and Middle States. But to adapt it to 
the Eastern and Southern, oreven Western ones, would be next 
to impossible. 

We have said it would be difficult to apply the same system 
to all the New England States. In some places, the peopleare 
so tenacious, not to say jealous, in regard to the right of saying 
who shall be the teachers of their children, that any attempts of 
the state to interfere in the matter, by statute, will be rejected, 
inevitably so, with disdain—not to say resentment. The mistaken 
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idea, too, that a person who understands only a few branches 
thoroughly, is yet as well qualified to teach those few branches, 
as if his instruction and education had been more liberal, can- 
not be removed by imposing on us any system, let the method 
of imposing it be what it may. if our government were des- 
potic, like that of Prussia, the matter would be otherwise. But 
such is not the genius of our people. We are in the United 
States and not in Europe ; we are ‘ yankees,’ and not nobles or 
peasants, or despots. 

But our greatest dislike to the disposition which prevails 
among us, to some extent, and which we believe to be increas- 
ing—we mean the disposition to lean too much on a system of 
some sort or other—arises from the belief that it is not so much 
in any system to accomplish good or evil results, as in the spirit 
which prevails among parents, teachers and children. We be- 
lieve that, as a general rule, ‘ whatever is best administered is 
best.’ If the ‘hue and cry’ of the present day, about systems, 
should produce, as its principal result, a spirit of inquiry on this 
subject, especially among parents—and such a result is scarcely 
too much to hope for—we should not be sorry to hear so much 
about the excellency of the Prussian system, and the want of 
some system among us. But if it should only lull the people to 
sleep again; or if it should arouse them just long enough to 
lead them to entrust every thing to a Board of Education, or a 
Superintendent, and if they should then think the whole work is 
done, and their past neglect wholly atoned for, and should again 
plunge into a career of office seeking or money getting, little 
advantage would be derived from the efforts to which we have 
alluded. But we do hope for the best, in this matter. We do 
hope that some real good will come out of apparent evil; and 
that even our systems and system-mongers were not made whol- 
ly in vain. 





MORAL INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


From the last report of the Managers of the Haverford School 
Association, we derive the following highly interesting extract. 


‘At no former period since the opening of the school, has 
there been such a healthful tone of feeling, or so little of a dis- 
position to disregard or violate the rules, as during the past year. 
‘The result is doubtless to be attributed to various causes, and 
while the influence of those students who have been several 
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years in the institution, has been perhaps the most efficient, it 
is believed that amongst others, the increased attractiveness of 
the grounds, green-houses and gardens, has also produced a 
very happy effect.’ 

Few things have given us more pleasure than the perusal of 
the foregoing sentiment, especially as it comes fromm a source 
whence we least expected it. The fixed manners and habits of 


the Friends, as a sect, are proverbial; and their disregard of 


what, with many, are deemed the embellishments of ecucation, 
—the externals of it, at the least—is equally well understood. 
They would therefore, it is presumed, be among the last to speak 
in favor of green-houses,* gardens and fields in connection with 
places of instruction and education, unless fully convinced of 
their good moral influence. Yet they do thus speak, and in 
language too plain to be misunderstood. ‘ ‘Ihe increased attrac- 
tiveness of the grounds, green-house and garden, have also pro- 
duced,’ say they, ‘a very happy effect.’ 

‘I'he healthful moral influence of music on schools, is now, we 
believe, generally admitted. But music itself, in one point of 
view —we mean so far as it ismade a means of exercising and de- 
veloping the lungs, and cultivating the powers of the vocal or- 
gans—is but a branch: of physical education ; and we believe it 
will be found that the cultivation of the eye, and the presence 
of a rich profusion of plants, flowers, fruits, &c., aside from the 
from the manual labor which is usually connected therewith, 
which such an arrangement as that of the Haverford School in- 
volves, has a tendency equally favorable. 

Indeed the whole subject of physical education and physical 
management, whether applied to adults or children, and whether 
we speak of air, temperature, cleanliness, food, drink, sleep, or 
any thing else, is valued principally by those who are pressing 
it so strongly on parents and teachers of the present day, on ac- 
count of its moral results. Few, we believe, are very solicitous 
to cultivate the animal part of our nature for the sake of the 
merely animal benefits to be derived ; although we do not know 
that any intelligent friend of physical improvement affects to 
despise the latter. He probably supposes, on the contrary, that 
the greatest amount of true physical enjoyment, is, on the whole, 
compatible with, and inseparable from, the highest amount 
of intellectual and moral enjoyment. But it is the elevation 
of the intellectual and moral nature of man, which, after all, 
is the great object of regard. It is to lead men, on penalty 


“* We are not so much in favor of green-houses, zs of gardens, and cultivated 
fields—nevertheless, we are not prepared, at this moment, to go into a tirade 
against them. 
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of suffering for every transgréssion, to obey every law of God, 
natural and providential, as well as revealed. It is to induce 
them, if possible, whether they eat or drink, or WHATSOEVER THEY 
po, to do all to the glory of God. 

We ought to add, in this place, both as a testimony to the 
good sense of that portion of christian community to whose ef- 
forts we have already referred, that during the past winter they 
have had, in the Haverford school, a thorough and scientific, yet 
plain and practical course of lectures on physiology ; and that 
we hope the example will rouse many other individu ils or asso- 
ciations of individuals, to a proper and serious consideration of 
the importance of this whole subject. 





BOSTON PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Wuitte we cannot believe we are actuated by any sinister 
motive which tempts to unbelief, we are very far from being sat- 
isfied with what our correspondent has said, in our last number, 
in regard to the Primary Schools of Boston. It is true, indeed 
that he has shown to our entire satisfaction, that the Primary 
School Committee have made more efforts in regard to School 
Houses than we had supposed ; in fact, they seem to us to be 
doing nobly. And we are certainly ready to acknowledge our- 
selves in error, when that error is discovered. We should be 
ashamed to be otherwise. 

As to school books, however, we do not see that our charge 
of neglect is yet disproved. For example, has any class more 
than one reading book? But are the enlightened people of Bos- 
ton so far behind the spirit of the age, as not to have found out 
that there is a better mode of teaching reading in schools than 
by confining a class for twelve years to the same book? 

We do not quite say this is done in the Boston Schools. But 
we have no evidence, from the statements of the writer refer- 
red to, that it is not so. We do not learn that there was but 
one reading book in the schools for all classes till 1826, since 
which time—or rather since 1833—three others have been in- 
troduced. Only one reading book in a class, month after month, 
and year after year! We are sorry to have it so said, and by 
a Boston Committee. 

The existence of narrowness of view, and even of narrowness 
in practice, in the case of some country committees, who make 
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no pretensions, and never had the means of being enlightened, 
would not surprise us. But in a place like Boston—with such 
pretensions in regard to education—the case is altered. 

Is there a member of the Boston Primary School Committee 
who would consent to read, at school, in the same class book, 
year after year? Would he not demand variety? Would he 
not demand it, were it only on the score of novelty? But. are . 
children less fond of novelty than adults? Are they less en- 4 
couraged by it, and less discouraged by the want of it? School 
Committees ought to have memories. ‘I'hey ought to remember 
what made them miserable when they were from three to seven 
years of age, and attended a district or primary school. 

But we will pass over all this. We will also pass over the 
very weak assertion of the writer in our last, that the fact that 
there are in the primary schools, such class books as he describes, 
is of itself a sufficient proof that intellectual education, in these 
schools, ‘is amply provided for.’ Our correspondet undertakes 
to add farther proof on this point, by stating the number of ex- 
aminations of the schools made by the Committee, and the num- 
ber of visits paid to them. ‘That these are numerous we can- 
not deny. But, then, are they efficient? Are they of any prac- 
tical value? We do not care to ask, nor is this the first question 
for our correspondent to ask, what is done in New York. The 
question is, what ought to be done in Boston ; and the next, 
what is done. And we say in reply, nothing effectual, in visits 
of two hours each. We care not what is done, as we have al- 
ready said, in other schools; nothing less than a day is sufficient 
to enable a Committee to form any adequate ideas of the condi- 
tion of a school like the Primary Schools in Boston ; and every 
truly intelligent committee man should be aware of this. 

Again ; the pupils of the primary schools enter them at three 
years of age, and leave them usually at seven, to enter the gram- 
mar schools. Now our sage correspondent undertakes to make 
the following affirmation : ‘ The reading of our primary school 
children, when they enter the Grammar schools, is as good, as a 
general fact, as the reading of the same number of clergymen in 
any part of the United States.’ Does the writer call the mere 
repetition of words by the name of reading? If he does, then 
he might find not a few good readers among certain feathered bi- 
peds which we could name ; only he would not find so many dis- 
torted countenances and limbs—such standing at sixes and sev- 
ens—during Poll’s repetitions, as during the repetitions of more 
favored animals. The plain truth however is, that we are utter- 
ly at a loss to know what the writer does mean in this instance. 
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Sometimes, for the moment, we have supposed he meant to mis- 
represent things ; at others, that he took us to be of the clerical 
order, and meant to give us a palpable hit; and at others still, 
that he has no sort of conception what good reading is, or char- 
itably supposes we have none. 

He says, moreover, in passing, that ‘there is hardly a radical 
word in the English language, with its derivations, which they 
(the pupils of ‘the primary schools at the time of their transfer 
to the grammar schools) cannot spell fluently and correctly.”’ 
Now whether this assertion, like the former, was intended to be 
correct or not, we cannot say; we know it cannot be substan- 
tiated. By the way, the writer need not suppose us ignorant of 
these schools, nor make any pretences of the kind. 

On the subject of moral education, his perENce seems to us 
still more lame than in regard to other things. ‘The amount of 
it seems to be this, ‘The teachers pray in their schools, morn- 
ing and evening, and teach their pupils the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments ; they read in the New Testament ; 
there are very few boys truants in the school; and moral edu- 
cation is neglected every where in the State, as well as in Bos- 
ton. What a masterly defence! How wonderfully favored 
are the children of this very enlightened and wonderfully relig- 
ious metropolis! What ample evidence that the teachers of 
these schools inculcate, from day to day, not only by exam- 
ple, but by precept, the spirit of the Teacher of teachers ! What 
abundant occasion for boasting of our moral education ! 

It is said that we expect too much of the Boston Primary 
Schools; and more than this, do not give credit where credit 
is due. Nay, according to a few, we do worse than even all 
this; we manifest a fault-finding disposition, a disposition to 

«pull down,’ rather than to ‘ build up.’ 

Now we would not manifest either the one spirit or the other. 
We have no object in view—we can have none—but the best 
good of our Primary Schools. We would gladly see them— 
not indeed the best in the land, for we would not make any 
such comparisons ;—but ten times as good as they now are; 
and when they were made so, we would gladly see all the pri- 
mary schools in the land brought up to them. 

But it is discouraging to see such a noble array of means— 
as we have already said—accomplishing so little in comparison 
with what it might accomplish. Why are not the teachers paid 
more? Why are not the schools smaller? Or if they must be 
so large, why is not each teacher, or nearly every one, furnished 
with an assistant? Why are not manners and morals both 
taught? Why is not their health more studied and improved ? 
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Why is not reading made an intelligible thing? Why is it con- 
fined to the skilful pronunciation of mere words? Why are 
none of the words of the lessons ever defined, and why is it that 
no member of the Board ever enjoins or encourages this? 
Why are no moral lessons ever drawn from passing occurrences? 

We once put the following question to an old member of the 
Boston Committee ; Why do you not have defining taught ?— 
For example, in reading the following passage from the Scrip- 
tures: ‘And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a high 
mountain,’ &c., why does no teacher ever ask, who it was that 
saw the multitudes, and went up into a mountain? He replied 
that not one teacher in a thousand knew how to do any such 
thing. ‘Then the Committee ought to inform them.’ ‘ But 
the Committee themselves do not know how to do these things.’ 
Then, we might have added, they are not fully prepared for 
their duty as teachers. And here is the burden of ourcomplaint. 
We maintain that the schools should be elevated by the efforts of 
the Committee. The efforts of Rev. Samuel J. May, in Brook- 
lyn, Connecticut, a few years ago, if fully known, would silence 
the apologies of many half awake committee men, and show 
them that something can and should be done by them. 

We have sometimes thought, for the moment, that if a scheme 
were devised for destroying every tendency in the young mind 
to inquiry, we could scarcely hit upona better one than the mo- 
notonous course of exercises in most of our primary and district 
schools, both in country and city ; and that the narcotic effects 
of these sleepy places is less obvious, because we live in a com- 
munity where families at home are distinguished for a degree of 
intelligence which makes up, in a measure, for the defects of 
the schools. But the question arises at once ; How do you ac- 
count for the superior intelligence of families? ‘The truth is, we 
are compelled to admit, that the schools do something, defective 
as they are ; though we still maintain that they do almost nothing 
in comparison with what is desirable. They are, with few ex- 
ceptions, far below what they would be, did the mass of the 
community value any thing but money. And it belongs to Bos- 
ton, with her array of means—so we think—to set the world a 
better and more perfect example than has yet been seen in city 
or country. 
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Infantile Education. 3TT 


MISCELLANY. 


Inrantite Epvucation. 


An individual who is anxious to educate his infant child as it should 
be, and who from the first hour of its birth, has kept a record of facts, 
observations and reflections respecting it, makes the following remarks 
on pages 1 and 2 of his manuscript. 

‘Up to this hour [ can think of but two mistakes we have made. One 
of these consists in having the room, during the first hours, too light; 
and the other in allowing the nurse to jostle the child too much, and 
especially to trot him, on the knees, 1 want no such unnatural or arti- 
ficial motions in the education of infants. Their position may and 
should be changed, often; and they may be soothed, if practicable in a 
thousand ways; but I do not like rocking, swinging, hard trotting, &c., 
I believe them directly and indirectly injurious. 

* We have, however, made a third mistake, after all; but we are fast 
correcting it. This was in dressing him a little warmer than was neces- 
sary. We shall dress him more lightly hereafter, as long as this hot 
weather continues.’ 

It may be proper to remark here, that these remarks were made when 
the child was less than fortyeight hours old; and that it was in the mid- 
dle of July, and the weather very hot and sultry.—The following is 
another extract from pages 3 and 4 of the same record. 

‘During the night of the 17th, (July,) the seventh night after the 
child’s birth, he was much affected with nausea and vomiting, and some 
griping and purging. What could be the cause ? The mother had been 
quite careful about her diet. She had lived on coarse bread, water 
gruel, a very few boiled peas, and a little fruit, and water. Among her 
fruits, she had indeed sucked a sweet orange; but we could not believe 
that would produce such a strange effect. 

‘One thing I had observed the evening before the child was taken 
sick, which was that the water in a tumbler from which the mother 
drank, tasted very badly. She had first complained of it, and asked me to 
taste it; but [ could not think what ailed it. It appeared, on examina- 
tion, that it had stood sometime in a pail which was just painted inter- 
nally, with a thick coat of lead paint, and which was not yetdry. | 
also found that the mother had been herself affected with a degree of 
tenesmus, just at the same time that the child was a sufferer ; also with 
a little soreness of the mouth. 
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‘I am now quite certain, upon reflection, that the peculiar taste of the 
water in the tumbler was owing to the paint; and so is the mother.— 
She drank a gill or more of it. This was quite enough to produce 
the disturbance, as every one knows who knows the nature of the pro- 
cess of secreting milk; and 1 am now almost as certain that it was 
the true source of the mischief, as I am that the mischief existed. How 
much it injured the rest of us, who not only drank it, but had our vic- 
tuals cooked in it, remains to be determined. 

‘ How strangely do we err in our management in this artificial world! 
I am quite opposed to the use of so much lead in painting; but if we 
must use lead paint at all, let it be under such circumstances as will not 
expose health and life.—My little boy may feel the effects of this poison- 
ing to his dying day! 

‘So fully assured am I that I have found out the cause of my child’s 
illness, and so much do I regret that as his natural and special guardian 
I did not watch over him with more care, that I cannot think of the cir- 
cumstances without pain; and I sometimes wish—vainly I know—that 
lead paint had never been used. J wish, at any rate, that people would 
not paint the inside of wooden vessels. It is a very bad practice, and 
thousands have probably been injured by it.’ 

We may, at some future time, inake further extracts from this ‘ record 
of facts,’ in infantile education; though we hope we shall not have it in 
our power to present any more accounts of poisoning, from lead. We 
are afraid, however, that this slow but certain poison—in the form of 
paint, or glazing, or sweet wines, or in some of the thousand ways in 
which it may get into the system—is a more frequent cause of bowel 
complaint than is supposed. It ought to be more generally known that 
every form of white lead, sugar of lead, &c., is downright poison, and 
may show its effects for the first time for years after it is received, pro- 
vided it is received only in small quantities. 


Sussects ror Epvucatronat Discussion. 


We have alluded on a former occasion to the ‘ bill of fare’ for an ed- 
ucation convention at Detroit. It has interested us so much that we have 
resolved to insert it. Perhaps it may afford hints to those of our neigh- 
bors who need a little prompting on these occasions, if any such there 
should be. 

1. The necessity of general education, as a safeguard of liberty, and 
as conducive especially to the stability of a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

2. The influence of the practical spirit of this age upon good educa- 
tion, and upon the proper development of mind. 

3. The influence of periodical literature, and the political press in 
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forming the taste, the tone of feeling, and general character of the Amer- 
ican people. 

4. The best methods of improving the character of primary schools, 
and enlarging, by additional branches, the field of elementary instruc- 
tion. 

5. Would the interests of general education be promoted by legisla- 
tive provisions adequate to the entire support of common schools? 

6. In what way can the most efficient system of inspecting common 
school teachers be secured ? 

7. Is it expedient or practicable to have entire uniformity in the class 
books for common schools or academies ? 

8. Have the late attempts to simplify the books used in elementary 
instruction been productive of any great advantage ? 

9. The utility of models in mechanism, and of demonstrative appara- 
tus for schools. 

10. ‘tt e benefit of libraries for common schools. 

11. The influence of studies, which are too general, upon the minds 
of the young. 

12. The best construction of school-houses, with reference to size, in- 
ternal arrangement, warmth and ventilation. 

18. Vocal music as a branch of common education. 

14, In what way can the study of grammar be more conducive than 
it is, to the end of ‘speaking and writing the English language with 
propriety ” 

15. The system of instruction pursued at the Rensselaer Institution, 
requiring the pupils to lecture in recitation before their classes. 

16. The importance of a higher standard of female education. The 
capacity of females for acquiring the highest branches of science, and 
the advantage to them of the study of Mathematics. 

17. ‘l'o what extent can the monitorial method of instruction be incor- 
porated with the common system ? 

18. How far ought the catechetical form of instruction to be intro- 
duced into school books ? 

19, Is the method of communicating instruction by lectures, adapted 
to develop and exercise the mental powers ? 

20. ‘Ihe best method of teaching the several branches of common ed- 
ucation. 

21. Ought the principle of education to be appealed to and fostered, 
as an i centive to proficiency and good conduct in school ? 

22. How far can an appeal to the sense of honor, and to the moral 
sentime:ts, be made a substitute for corporeal punishment in the gov- 
ernment of youth ? 

28 liow far ought the theory of our republican form of government, 
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and the history of its administration to be made a subject of study in 
schools ? 

24. The comparative efficiency of the classics and the natural scien- 
ces, in disciplining the mind. 

25, The moral discipline of schools, including the best methods of cor- 
recting vicious dispositions, and of impressing a sense of moral obliga- 
tion. 

26. The importance of making the business of common school teach- 
ing a profession, by affording to that employment more adequate com- 
pensation. 

27. How far should religious instruction be introduced into schools 
and academies ? 

28. In directing the studies of the young, how far should reference be 
had to the practical utilities of life. 


Societies ror Inquiry. 


The receipt of the thirteenth Annual Report of the Society of Inquiry 
of the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institute, has reminded us of 
a long neglected duty. Their object, when connected with theological 
institutions, is usually to ascertain the moral and religious condition of 
the world in which we live, and to devise means for promoting its im- 
provement. Some of these societies have libraries and museums and 
reading rooms ; of which the Society to which we have alluded, is an 
example. 

But there are societies of inquiry connected with some of our teachers’ 
seminaries ; and it is the duty of making these known to the world, to 
which we have just referred, as long neglected. ‘There is one connect- 
ed with the teacher’s seminary at Andover, which has long been in op- 
eration, and which, as we are told, has been productive of great good. 
We commend societies of this sort—societies of inquiry rather than of 
dictation—among young men of suitable age. These, if properly con- 
ducted, have no tendency, that we can discover, to make youth over 
forward or immodest. It is the new fangled notion of forming children’s 
associations, as children’s temperance societies, anti-swearing societies, 
anti-tobacco societies, &c., to which we sometimes object. 


Hartrorp Youne Men’s Institore. 

This is an association of spirited young men, for promoting their own 
intellectual and moral improvement, It recognises no distinction of pol- 
itics, creed or occupation. The following extracts from a communica- 
tion on the subject, in the Connecticut Observer, will explain better than 
any description of our own, its purposes and character. We hardly need 
to add that we rejoice in these efforts of our American young men, and 
cordially wish them success. 
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‘ The institution has been organized in the hope of giving such of our 
number as have had the advantages of systematic education, an oppor- 
tunity to continue their mental discipline, and still further to accumulate 
knowledge. To those whose leisure and opportunities have been more 
restricted, it is intended to afford for a trifling sum the means of educa- 
ting themselves, and to redeem from every class some portion of that 
large amount of leisure which all enjoy, but which many among us now 
waste in unprofitable idling, and too many others squander in the pur- 
suit of pleasures which end in sorrow. 

‘ The by-laws of the institution provide for the procuring of a library 
and reading-room, organising a debating society, and classes for mutual 
instruction, and the delivery of popular lectures on literary and scien- 
tific subjects, all of which are to be under the superintendence and di- 
rection of the Executive Committee. 

‘ As soon as sufficient means can be obtained, it is the intention of the 
Committee to collect a library of select standard works in the various 
departments of literature and science, which can be consulted daily, by 
any member of the Institute, and out of which books, from time to time, 
can be drawn, 

‘ They are also desirous, as soon as possible, of providing a reading- 
room of ample size, to be open every day and evening, which shall be 
furnished with all the leading public journals, and the principal scien- 
tific and literary periodicals, both of the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Several gentlemen of acknowledged talent and established reputa- 
tion, have already been consulted on the subject of delivering lectures 
and have pledged their services to the Institute for this purpose.’ 


Tue Orpuan’s Home. 


We have seen several notices, of late, in the Cheshire Republican, 
priuted at Keene, N. H., of the Orphan’s Home, or Self Supporting 
Manual Labor Institution, of Mr Rich of Troy, in that State, which we 
have repeatedly noticed. It was founded four years ago. At first, it 
consisted chiefly of Mr R.’s own family, but it has since increased to 
nearly $0 scholars. The following account of a visit to this school, is by 
J. Conant, Esg., and A. Belknap, of Jaffrey. The date was May 7. 

‘Having heard much said unfavorable to this institution, and being 
desirous to satisfy ourselves, we attended the examination, on Tues- 
day the 24th of April last. There were 26 permanent scholars at this 
school, besides we understood there generally attended several day 
scholars. ‘These scholars we learned were mostly orphan children, or 
the children of parents in indigent circumstances—they appeared in gen- 
eral healthy and well. 

‘The scholars were examined in reading, spelling, grammar, arith- 
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metic, geography, history, chemistry, philosophy, astronomy, composi- 
tion, &c. 

* They were engaged in some kind of manual labor during their ex- 
amination. Justice compels us to assert that the examination of the 
school made a very favorable impression on our minds, as to the value 
of the institution, and we believe its scholars would not suffer in com- 
parison, as it respects scientific and literary acquirements, with any of 


similar age in the State. The advances that many of the scholars have . 


made, in the short period that they have been at this institution, is proof 
of the superiority of the system, as well as the skill and untiring industry 
of its superintendent. 

‘ We consider this a charitable and benevolent institution, inasmuch 
as the scholars are mostly orphans, or the children of parents unable to 
educate them, and they are here enabled to support themselves, and are 
receiving an education both scientific and moral, as well as domestic, 
which will, we trust, prepare them to become useful to themselves and 
a blessing to the community. 

© We are fully of the opinion that schools founded upon this system, 
(that is, the self-supporting or manual labor system) have many ad- 
vantages over almost any other plan—in that here, the poorest child 
may obtain a good education, whereas otherwise it could not; and 
will be more likely to be energetic and persevering for having to labor 
for his or her support, as it will learn them to depend on themselves, 
and better prepare them to make their way in the world. 

‘Another advantage of this system is, much care is taken of their 
moral and physical education, which is assisted by the aid of labor which 
in itself tends to strengthen the constitution and make the pupil healthy 
and active, while it prevents vice.’ 


Natura Capacity or CHILpREN. 


Messrs Thome and Kimball state that during their recent tour in the 
West Indies, they visited the Wolmer Free School, in Kingston, Jamai- 
ca—the largest and oldest school on the island. Including the infant 
school connected with it, the whole number of scholars is 500, They 
are of both sexes, and of various ages. Since 1815, colored children 
have been admitted. It appears that from January 1736 to December 
1814, a period of about seventynine years, only 869 children were edu- 
cated in the school; whereas, during the comparatively short time of 
twentythree years—that is, from 1815 to 1837, no less than 1842 chil- 
dren have been educated in it. This fact certainly speaks well for the 
disposition of the colored people to receive instruction. But we are 
most concerned with, and most interested in the following testimony of 
Mr E. Reid, the Principal of the School, in regard to the comparative 
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intellectual capacity of the white and colored children. We deem it of 
the utmost importance. 

‘ For the last thirtyeight years I have been employed in this city in the 
tuition of children of all classes and colors, and have no hesitation in 
saying that the children of color are equal both in conduct and ability, 
to the whites. They have alwayscarried off more than their proportion 
of prizes; and at one examination, out of seventy prizes awarded, sixty- 
four were obtained by children of color.’ 


Boston Farm ScuHoot. 


We have often mentioned this school, for it has many interesting fea- 
tures. The following is an extract from the account of a recent visit to 
it, published in the Christian Watchman, 

‘ On arriving at the Island, we were invited immediately to the school 
room, where the boys were assembled for the purpose of being exam- 
ined in their studies, particularly their progress in the theory of Agri- 
culture; after which we were promised an opportunity of seeing their 
practice. The boys were assembled, dressed in their blue coats and 
frocks, all observing the utmost propriety and order. First the shoe- 
makers and tailors were called upon, and we were informed by the su- 
perintendent that they had made and mended all the shoes and clothes 
worn by the whole number. Next the farmers were called on in differ- 
ent classes, the older of whom labored steadily during the summer, and 
the younger divided their time between labor and study in alternate 
classes. The boys have done all the labor on the farm, except what has 
been done by the officers of the Institution and one hired man. 

‘ After these general statements, Capt. Chandler, the Superintendent 
commenced an examination of the boys, from the manual used by them, 
comprising the leading principles of Agriculture and Horticulture, as 
well as of Botany; and the prompt answers which they gave, showed 
the thorough and accurate manner in which they attend to their lessons. 
They were next examined in Arithmetic, Geography, Reading and 
Speaking. The manner in which they acquitted themselves was highly 
gratifying. It did look wholesome to see them all raise their hands 
when a question was put, for they showed not only their promptitude 
and accuracy in answering, but a vigor and elasticity of muscle seldom 
witnessed. Would we could oftener witness such a forest of hardy 
hands, Their reading and declamation showed remarkable strength of 
voice and clearness of articulation.’ 

The writer says that the number of the inmates of the School is at 
present 110, and that they have had no occasion for the services of a 
physician during the past year. What would those who are opposed to 
doing any thing to promote health, and who think health and sickness 
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matters of mere haphazard, say to this, if they knew the whole means 
by which an end so happy, is secured? We wish such persons would 
pay the school a visit. 


Scuoot Books. 


During a recent session of the Essex County Teachers’ Association, at 
Ipswich, Committees were chosen to examine the various books, intend- 
ed for schools, and to report, at the annual meeting, on the excellencies 
and defects of each, with a view of promoting the substitution of those 
esteemed the best, for those of inferior merit. ‘The following gentlemen 
were chairmen of the Committees. 

Upon Arithmetics—Rev. G, B. Perry, Bradford. Reading Books— 
Rev. L. Colman, Andover, South. Grammars—David Choate, Esq., 
Essex. Geographies—M. P. Parish, Esq., Salem. 


EpvcatTion or THE TEETH. 


The reader may smile at the title of our article, but really it is no 
laughing matter to lose one’s teeth; and we beg to be considered as in 
our sober senses, when we say that teeth are lost, to a very great extent, 
for want of suitable education. 

We were led to this remark by reading a small book entitled ‘ Obser- 
vations on the Structure, Physiology, Anatomy and Diseases of the 
Teeth,’ in two parts; the first by Harvey Burdell, M. D., and the sec- 
ond by John Burdell, Dentist, and published in New York, by Gould & 
Newman. The book is exceedingly valuable to the community, abound- 
ing in drawings and sterling remarks. Notwithstanding the fact that it 
sets down hot food, and especially animal food, as a fertile source of in- 
jury to the teeth, against which doctrine the Editor of the Boston Med- 
ical & Surgical Journal appears to be at war, he does not hesitate to 
say, in his last number, of the little work in question, ‘it is valuable 
above almost any manual of the kind we have seen for a long time, be- 
cause it shows, to the most common understanding, how the teeth may 
be preserved in good condition in childhood and age.’ He wishes, more- 
over, that ‘ five or six thousand ’ copies of it could be ‘distributed thro’ 
the country, and introduced into families.’ This is a great deal for Dr 
Smith to say; but we are thankful for a jittle, from one who dreads so 
mueh the evils of popular knowledge on certain subjects of very great 
and acknowledged importance.—As to Burdell’s book, we wish five or 
six hundred thousand could be circulated, at the least ; and not only cir- 
culated, but studied. 
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